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DO YOU WANT “UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD” 
NEXT YEAR? 


Some Facts for Our Readers to Consider: 


By the end of the year all the public school teachers of Massachusetts will 
have received UNDERSTANDING THE CutLp for nearly three years free of charge. 

The funds available will not allow the Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene to continue sending the magazine without charge after June 30, 1933. 

This magazine has discussed some of the most important questions on the 
mental health of children. 

Among its contributors have been some of the most eminent educators 
and students of mental hygiene in America. 

It has been endorsed by Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education of 
Massachusetts, and other prominent educators of this State. 

There never was a time when teachers need more to know about the prob- 
lems of adjustment than today. 


What Can You Do? 


You can help keep the magazine alive by signing and mailing the enclosed 
card, on which we pay the postage. 

The subscription rate will be only fifty cents per year. 

If we can get 5,000 pledged subscriptions from Massachusetts teachers, we 
shall be able to continue publication for another year. 

You need not send remittance now. 

If we get enough pledges, you will be sent a bill about September 15. 


Remember that this magazine never has been and never will be published 
for profit. 


Sign and Mail the Enclosed Card Today if you want UNDERSTANDING THE 
CuILp to continue to serve you and the other teachers of the Commonwealth. 
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FREEDOM AND ADOLESCENCE 


HE wise use of freedom is one of the most significant goals of education 

To train boys and girls in self-reliance and independence so that they ca 

cope wisely and successfully with the problems of life is a long process ey. 
tending from birth to late adolescence and adulthood. The new-born child begins 
wholly ignorant, helpless, and dependent. If he develops normally, he gradually 
learns how to manage his own affairs and becomes independent of the home. T, 
illumine the long road from complete dependence to independence, self-reliance 
and self-mastery in the service of worthy social ideals is the purpose of all educa- 
tion. Not all get to the end of the road. They do not all grow up. 

There are two contrasting theories about the education of the adolescent, and 
they concern the preadolescent years as well. The traditional attitude insists on 
harsh discipline whereby children learn to submit to authority. This theory as. 
serts that if their behavior be controlled by force or coercion, children will eventu- 
ally gain those habits and attitudes which will enable them to manage themselves 
and their affairs when they are called upon to assume adult responsibilities. 

The newer theory holds that initiative, self-reliance, and wisdom can be deve'- 
oped only by giving children freedom to practice those traits of character; that 
coercion and punishment usually fail to accomplish the best results and train for 
servility and not for free citizenship. The ideal is to guide children so well in as- 
suming responsibility that the transition from the life of home and school to that 
in the adult community may be natural and without undue difficulty or peril 
This theory has had wide acceptance, but there has been a growing sense 0! 
uneasiness about the so-called excesses of adolescents. Schools and homes have 
been blamed for giving adolescents too much freedom. It is quite possible that this 
criticism has been justified. It is unfortunate that in dealing with youth there has 
often been too much emphasis on self-expression and not enough on self-contr 
and self-denial, and judgment in the use of these powers. The dangers attributed 
to inhibition and repression have been grossly exaggerated. They are confine 
largely to a small group of abnormal people. The cultivation of inhibitions as a 
part of wholesome self-control is essential to normal development and menta 
health. Reviewing home and school education over the last quarter of a century. 
it is evident that there has been a tendency to give children. more and mor 
freedom. The fundamental question is “‘ How much freedom should they have? 

The answer runs like a golden thread through all education from the kinder- 
garten to the college and university. Adolescent education cannot be consideret 
except as a part of the whole scheme of education. Many people still believe tha! 
the period of adolescence is distinctly different from the period that direct!) 
precedes it, that it is marked by great emotion and stress. This is probably true 
of only a small proportion of adolescents; the others continue their developmen! 
without any spectacular outbreaks. The training before adolescence usually car- 
ries over into the teens. If children are taught to use liberty wisely below the 
Junior High School, under supervision they may be expected to continue their 


development. They should be given all the freedom which they can use wisely, ani 
no more. 
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WHAT IS YOUR ANSWER? 


The following questions are answered in this number of UNDERSTANDING THE CuILp. They 
are intended to help the reader grasp the important points in the tect. 


To verify your answer, turn to the page or pages whose numbers are 
given in bold type after each question. 


. According to its Latin derivation, what does the word adolescence mean? 4 
2. At what age does adolescence begin and end? 4 
. How do individual children differ as to the time of maturity? 4 


. Is puberty ordinarily a constitutionally difficult period physically? If so, what are 
the causes? 4, 5 


). Towhat extent is adolescence characterized by rapid growth in height and weight? 5, 26 


_ a. Isit true that boys and girls in their teens grow mentally by “leaps and bounds”? 5 
b. Are they likely to experience very sudden personality changes? 5, 26 
c. What is the usual history of the development of a trait? Does it develop slowly over a 
long period of time or jump suddenly into being? 5, 10 


’. Is rapid physical development necessarily correlated with rapid mental develop- 
ment? 5, 6 


. Is physical development in growth general or specific, i.e., do organs or parts all grow 
at the same rate or do they each have their own rate of growth? 5 


. What are the two contrasting theories about the education of the adolescent for free 
citizenship? What are the arguments for each? 2 


\). Should the teachers of youth try to overcome the pronounced critical and questioning 
attitudes of adolescence? If not, how are these tendencies to be directed? 6 


. What are the factors of a youth’s life that color his problems? 8 
2. What conscious problems do adolescents really have? 8, 9 


. a. Do boys and girls differ as to their consciousness and meaning of sex desires? 9 


a b. Is the question of sex a disturbing factor in the lives of most adolescents? 9 


703” . How may the problem of a career be a cause of mental conflict to girls? 9 


ider- # ‘5. Why does the youth measure the home by new standards? 10 


ered Hl 16. a. Do you agree with Mrs. Gruenberg that young people do not care to be “ pals” with 


that their parents? 12 

ect!) b. If not, what do they want? 12 
wi '". What are some of the chief educational aims of the modern Junior High Schools? 14 
n 

-car- fg |? How has the guidance and personnel work of the Newton High School justified itself 
- the educationally and financially? 15 


their . What does Dr. Thom say about the mental hygienist’s point of view in studying a 
, and human problem? 16 


*). How may a visiting teacher help to solve a problem of adolescence? 19 
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WHAT IS ADOLESCENCE? 
By FOWLER D. BROOKS, Pu.D. 


Heap, DEPARTMENTS OF PsycHoLOGY AND Epucation, DEPauw UNIversiry 


What do we mean by adolescence? When does it begin? When does it end? How does it differ 
from the period that precedes and follows? These are profitable questions to consider in ap 
proaching the problems of adolescence. Dr. Brooks, who has won distinction in this field of 
sludy as an investigator, author, and teacher, becomes our quide. 


DOLESCENCE refers to the period of 
life extending approximately from the 
twelfth or thirteenth to the twentieth year. 
The word is derived from the Latin verb 
adolescere which means to grow, lo grow to 
maturity. During this time the reproductive 
functions mature; but many other physical 
changes take place, as well as significant 
mental, social, and moral developments 
whose integrations are fundamental to the 
development of wholesome effective per- 
sonality. 

Puberty is the initial stage of adolescence. 
It is the earliest age at which the individual 
can beget or bear offspring. Among girls, it 
begins, on the average, around the age of 
thirteen and one-half years; among boys, 
a year or a year and a half later. 

Individual differences in maturity. We 
must not conclude, however, that adoles- 
cence begins with all girls or all boys at the 
average age. It occurs at different ages, al- 
though the majority of either sex mature 
sexually within a year of the average age for 
that sex. Variation from the average age of 
pubescence is not “a bad sign,” whatever 
that may mean, nor is early maturation a 
sign of poor health, having other untoward 
significance, even though some have thus 
concluded from reasoning by analogy from 
the poor keeping qualities of early ripening 
fruit. A normal boy (or girl) of eleven or 
twelve years may show no signs of pubes- 
cence, whereas another, equally normal, may 
be approaching post-pubescence. Similarly, 
a normally developed fifteen-year-old may 
be post-pubescent, and another of the same 
age, also of good physical development and 
in good physical health, may be immature. 
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Puberly as a critical period physically 
The accumulating mass of evidence seems 
to indicate that puberty is not necessarily a 
constitutionally critical period physically in 
the life of the boy or even of the girl; that 
unhygienic habits and conditions of living 
during childhood and preadolescence ar 
responsible for most of the unfavorable 
manifestations which may from time to 
time appear among girls. Nature does not 
often incline the girl during the year or tw: 
preceding puberty to inactivity and with- 
drawal from participation in active physica! 
games and other activities, as a sort of all- 
wise preparation (by Nature) for the strain 
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WHAT IS ADOLESCENCE? 


{ becoming pubescent. Unwise customs, 
wcial taboos, and the like usually are the 
cause unless the girl is poorly nourished or 
has some constitutional disorder or other 
disease. An active life during preadoles- 
ence probably is a better preparation of 
girls for puberty, with, of course, modifica- 
tions of physical activities during the 
establishment of puberty and at times there- 
as need arises. 

Physical and mental growth. Adolescence 
is often characterized by rapid growth in 
height, more often by rapid increase in 
weight, and still more frequently by marked 
increase in muscular strength. As nearly as 
we can determine from experimental evi- 
lence, growth in height during adolescence 
iends to be rapid, regular, or slow, respec- 
tively, according as it has been slow, regular, 
« rapid during the years preceding ado- 
scence. The establishment of puberty is 
sually followed by a considerable increase 
n weight, — with, of course, notable excep- 
tions in the case of tall, angular preadoles- 
ents who remain angular during and after 
idolescence. If the individual leads an 
physical life, muscular strength 
among boys increases during the teens and 
arly twenties. 

As nearly as we can tell from the experi- 
mental evidence, mental growth proceeds 
‘taregular rate during adolescence, slowing 
lown so much as the later teens are reached 
that any increase is not measurable by our 
present tests of intelligence. The evidence 
adicates that the youth at sixteen generally 
las more mental ability than he had at 
fourteen or fifteen, even though the school 
t home may find it increasingly difficult 
'o get him to conform to their demands. 
\\e have found no valid reliable evidence 
indicating that mental growth proceeds by 
‘leaps and bounds,” or that a few weeks in 
the teens produce “conspicuous intellectual 
hanges.”” Usually such changes appear 
uddenly to superficial observation, but in 
reality are the resultant of many forces, 
which, acting upon many component ele- 
ments, have produced gradual but unob- 
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served changes in these until the complex 
trait seems to appear very suddenly. From 
a practical standpoint, however, we should 
note that the teacher will from time to time 
see traits which seem to come forth with 
startling suddenness, because the forces 
producing them may lie outside the class- 
room and outside the teacher's contacts 
with the youth. Usually, traits have a long 
developmental history, whose significance 
must not be underestimated if undesirable 
ones are to be modified successfully. 

Effect of physical development upon men- 
lal development. Does the adolescent whose 
physical growth is very rapid develop very 
slowly or very rapidly mentally? If so, is his 
slower or more rapid mental development 
the result of his rapid physical growth? In 
times past a widespread belief has existed 
that rapid physical development was nec- 
essarily accompanied by slower mental 
development. The small, weak, nervous 
boy of bright mind was contrasted with the 
strong, hulking boy of slow mentality. Such 
contrasts do exist, but they are not the rule. 
Numerous investigations show that positive 
rather than negative correlation of traits is 
the rule. We cannot conclude, however, 
that rapid physical development at adoles- 
cence speeds up the tempo of mental growth. 
The evidence indicates clearly that matu- 
rity is specific, not general, and that even 
physical maturity itself is specific rather 
than general. Various parts and organs of 
the body seem to have their own normal 
rates of growth from conception to birth and 
from birth to manhood or womanhood. 

Dr. Arnold Gesell of the Yale Clinic of 
Child Development presents two cases of 
puberty praecox which are of considerable 
value on this problem. One girl matured 
sexually at the age of three and one-half 
years. She was given an extensive battery 
of tests at the Clinic at the ages of four, five, 
six, and seven years. Although she matured 
sexually ten years before the average age, 
yet her general mental development was 
normal, and at the age of seven years she 
showed no self-consciousness or interest in 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


the opposite sex. Her physical development, 
however, had been augmented, and at the 
age of seven she was at the eleven-year 
level in height, weight, and strength of 
grip. The other girl matured at eight and 
one-fourth years. She was feebleminded with 
a developmental ratio (or I.Q.) of 30 to 35. 
She was tested at the Clinic at the ages of 
six, eight, ten, and eleven years. According 
to Gesell, both cases seem to indicate that 
“the general course of mental maturation 
is only slightly perturbed by the precocious 
onset of pubescence.” 

Other evidence indicates that, on the 
average, the physical development of the 
bright is somewhat in advance of that of the 
dull of the same age, sex, and race, but that 
the differences are too slight and the over- 
lapping of the two groups is too great to 
enable us to predict either mental develop- 
ment from physical development, or vice 
versa. Accordingly, adolescent growth and 
development turn out to be vastly complex, 
and it becomes apparent that those inter- 
ested in hygiene must consider an imposing 
and complex array of problems arising from 
the physical, mental, social, and moral 
development of youth. 

The sex drive. One of the most important 
facts of adolescence is the strong sex drive 
which normally follows puberty. Whatever 
the sex life of the child before the teens, he is 
facing the difficult problem of effectively 
integrating this powerful drive into his 
total personality during adolescence. Suit- 
able physical education, recreational and 
other programs of school, church, and com- 
munity may greatly help the young adoles- 
cent to a successful solution of this impor- 
tant problem. 

Interests. During adolescence interest in 


vocation is stronger, and is more intelligent 
Social interests broaden; the desire for social 
approval of his group is greatly increased: 
while, among boys, games involving team- 
work have greater appeal than ever before 

Independence and critical altitude. W; 
miss the meaning of adolescence unless we 
give full recognition to the development 
during the teens of a more critical question. 
ing attitude, and the emergence of a more 
pronounced, self-assertive independence 
Many parents and teachers are disturbed by 
the development of these traits, and some 
take steps to overcome them. Now the 
truth of the matter is that these two traits 
are priceless in the development of effective 
personality. It is perfectly natural that the 
child, with greater mental growth, with 
greater powers of reasoning, with mor 
experience, and with a resultant more 
thorough grasp of facts and principles, 
should become more critical and question 
authority. As the youth becomes sexually 
mature and approaches adult size, he feel 
himself more nearly an adult. The increased 
self-assertive independence at this time is 
just as valuable as it often is troublesome 
The critical questioning attitude does not 
mean disrespect for authority, but is merely 
a symptom of the individual’s approach to 
maturity. The critical questioning attitude 
is, however, found long before the teens, 
as, for example, when a bright nine-year- 
old girl says of some proposal or reason 
which does not seem sound to her, “Oh, 
fui!” or “Oh, blooey!’’ or some other 
grammatically more orthodox expression 
Teachers and parents should welcome such 
signs of growing up, even though they may 
be very hard pressed to deal satisfactorily 
with them. 
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THE ADOLESCENT VIEWS HIS OWN PROBLEMS 
By MAURICE A. BIGELOW, Pu.D., Sc.D. 


Director, ScHoot or Practicat Arts, TEACHERS CoLLEGE, UNIVERSITY 


Everyone who deals with youth craves occasionally for some kind of magic power thal would 

enable him or her te understand adolescents better. Just what are they thinking about? How do 
they view life? Dr. Bigelow, a distinguished biologist who has taught youths for many years and 
written helpfully about them, draws the curtain aside to give us a better understanding of 


adolescents. 


HAT does the adolescent think about 

his own problems? Many adult per- 
sons — parents, educators, and psycholo- 
gists — have written their positive answers 
to this question, but one who critically 
studies adolescence is not ready to make 
many generalized statements concerning 
characteristics of youth. The fact is that in 
recent years we have come to realize that 
there are no “typical” or “average” ado- 
lescents in real life. They exist only in books 
and lectures. It is an accepted principle in 
social biology that no individual is com- 
pletely like any other one. There are some 
similarities, but many differences between 
individuals. Variation is a fundamental 
fact of all life, and variation in the attitudes, 
habits, and problems of adolescents is so 
great that it is impossible to classify any 
selected individual as “‘ typical.’’ We cannot 
do more than point out certain facts which 
apply to the majority of adolescents. 

Since “typical” youth does not exist, I 
cannot write scientifically about how the 
adolescent thinks of himself unless I limit 
myself to the case story of a particular boy or 
girl. This might be interesting, but not very 
useful. Some more valuable facts might be 
assembled by taking a large number of 
case histories — all inevitably different — 
and pick out certain views of youth which 
are not truly “characteristic’’ but which 
are so common that parents and teachers 
should be on the lookout for some of them 
in each adolescent. It is only by approach- 
ing the problem in this way that I can 
contribute anything scientific to this sym- 
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posium on adolescence. In short, I must 
discuss how many adolescents view their 
own problems. 

My first high-school pupils thirty-five 
years ago aroused my deep interest in their 
views of their own problems and interests. 
My present information and opinions con- 
cerning youth are the result of (1) personal 
contact with hundreds of adolescents, (2) 
personal counselling of many young adults 
who had not forgotten their own youth a 
few years back, (3) conferences with many 
teachers and parents who seem to have ob- 
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served scientifically the adolescents in their 
charge, and (4) critical study of the biologi- 
cal, psychological, and social literature 
concerning the adolescent years in which 
young humans grow up into mature men 
and women. 

Assembling and interpreting facts from 
these sources, I have come to the conclusion 
that how any adolescent views his own prob- 
lems is determined by several factors in his 
life, the leading ones of which are as fol- 
lows: (1) Biological factors, including the 
youth’s physical constitution and health, 
part of which may often be traced to family 
or hereditary origin, (2) the sex of the 
individual — boys and girls have biological 
and mental similarities, but nevertheless 
are decidedly different, (3) the environ- 
ment set up by home, school, and com- 
munity, (4) the mental tendencies of 
individuals (introvert or self-centered, extro- 
vert or altruistic, day-dreaming, and the 
like), and (5) the intellectual and social 
attitudes of parents and teachers and other 
adults who have strong influence upon 
youth. Obviously, there is some over- 
lapping in these, but each is important 
enough to deserve special attention. 

At this point, let me express the opinion 
that most weighty “problems” of adoles- 
cence exist chiefly in the minds of some 
adults who deal with or read about youth. 
Fortunately, the great majority of our 
growing-up boys and girls in the teens do 
not appear to be carrying on their young 
shoulders either the “weight of the world” 
or any great weight arising from their own 
problems. Of course, many youthful indi- 
viduals face, from time to time, problems 
which seem to overwhelm them. As ex- 
amples of such problems, I recall many 
heart-to-heart talks about disagreements 
with parents or teachers, discouragement 
because of health or failure in school or 
work, star-hitched ambitions for the future, 
misunderstandings with dear friends, short- 
age of money for necessary or reasonable 
expenses, love affairs — either blighted or 
blooming — and little sex problems unduly 
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magnified by misleading lectures and books 
I have tried to help many a boy and gir| 
between fifteen and twenty years look 
squarely on problems such as these, which 
usually were ephemeral; but the vast ma- 
jority of young and healthy persons I haye 
known were usually care-free, enjoying their 
daily life and duties, and joyously looking 
forward to adult life. I have found only one 
very common and striking exception to this 
tendency towards care-free youth, and that 
was in the economic worries of numerous 
boys and girls whose families could not or 
did not provide money or its equivalent as 
desired or really needed. 

Such experience with young persons has 
forced me to believe that the “ problems of 
adolescence"? which many writers have in 
mind are not sources of great anxiety for 
many boys and girls in the teens. The fact 
is that such problems are chiefly those of 
adults who, as parents and teachers, would 
guide youth along certain paths, such a 
health habits, study and preparation for 
adult life, and conduct involving all social 
and moral relations to others in the home 
and outside. Most such problems are chielly 
connected with the normal growing up o! 
dependent children into self-guided ané 
more or less independent adults. This in- 
volves (a) the developing of ability to mak 
social contacts and adjustments with other 
persons as demanded by cultural condition: 
in which the youth lives, and (b) prepara- 
tion for the work and duties of adult life 
which, for the great majority, is centered in 
schools. In the social adjusting and prepare- 
tion of youth for life, we find “ problems 
and “conflicts” of adolescence when we 
drive hard in our attempt to force the de- 
veloping individuals into any exact patter 
which we ourselves have developed fet 
them. Parents and teachers are apt to forge! 
that the individual youth has a_ perfect 
right to be guided, rather than forced, int 
developing his own viewpoints regarding 
his duties, responsibilities, opportunities 
and various other relations involved it 
combining satisfactory personal living wit! 
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desirable social living. It is dictation con- 
cerning social adjustments within the fam- 
ily and outside and concerning the prepara- 
tion for the life and work of adults that 
gives a basis for most of the “ problems” or 
“conflicts” which parents and teachers 
report as individual cases and which have 
led to an illogical assumption that they 
apply to youth in general. 

Many of my adult informants have said 
that the “ problem” that stands out in their 
memory as the one that they thought about 
most in their adolescent years was hav- 
ing the greatest possible enjoyment (‘‘ good 
times”). This central problem of youth 
certainly leads indirectly to many things 
that many parents worry about in bringing 
up children, for the youth’s selfish pursuit 
of happiness may often mean neglecting set 
tasks of work or study, disobeying parents 
and teachers, overlooking duties to others. 
and forming disapproved social connec- 
tions. 

Now, while most adolescents are bliss- 
fully unconscious of most of the “ prob- 
lems” which worry us, their elders, who 
try to direct youth from an adult point of 
view, there are various problems about 
which boys or girls think more or less. 
Some which I have mentioned before are 
disagreements, discouragements, ambi- 
tions, economic and emotional problems. 
\s | have pointed out in other writings, 
especially in “Adolescence,” published for 
the National Health Council, there is only 
one group of problems characteristic of and 
peculiar to adolescence. I refer to the natu- 
ral awakening of the primary sex instinct 
at puberty, the dawn of adolescence. The 
new-found instinct may be for the adoles- 
cent a source of problems demanding little 
or great attention, depending upon many 
factors that affect the individual. 

With regard to youthful viewpoint as 
affected or conditioned by sex, it is gener- 
ally believed that many girls do not view 
certain problems as our boys of the same 
age commonly do. I have in mind two promi- 
nent groups of problems, — first, looking 
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forward to future activities or career in 
adult life, and second, conscious recogni- 
tion of the awakening of the sex instinct. 

As far as I have learned from boys 
directly, or from other men who have 
studied boys, they tend to think some about 
adult careers even in the early years of 
adolescence. In fact, we adults are in the 
habit of asking little boys what they are 
going to do when grown up, and we learn 
that they are going to be policemen, sol- 
diers, firemen, airmen, or locomotive en- 
gineers — all exciting jobs. Of course, most 
boys in the early years of adolescence can- 
not be expected to arrive at permanent 
choice of life work, but they should be 
encouraged in their tendency to think 
about what they should do when grown up. 

With regard to girls looking forward to 
adult activities, a great change is now going 
on. In home and school there is great 
emphasis on directing and preparing girls 
for adult life. Social and economic changes 
are certainly tending towards making it 
highly desirable, if not necessary, that 
adolescent girls should look forward to and 
plan for as large a degree of independence in 
adult life as most boys do. But looking 
forward to a “career” outside the home 
offers a more complicated problem for the 
adolescent girl. Her instinctive tendencies 
and her social heritage combine to point to 
marriage and motherhood as her chief life 
work. On the other hand, her intellectual 
development may lead towards a profes- 
sional career, which seems to be in conflict 
and often leads individual girls in late 
adolescence into critical decisions between 
marriage and career. 

The growing-up boy is torn by no such 
confusing and conflicting outlook on adult 
life. The biological conditions of male 
parenthood obviously set no limitations on 
combining marriage and a career; and 
hence, a young man is free to look around 
for opportunities for his life work and at the 
same time develop a perfectly clear vision 
of a home and family life to come as soon as 

Continued on page 28 
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ADOLESCENCE FROM THE PARENTS’ POINT OF VIEW 
By SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG 


Director, Stupy ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Not only parents bul teachers and social workers will be interested in the insight that Mrs. 
Gruenberg, one of our foremost students of childhood, gives into the problems of the modern home. 


N THE adolescent the desires and im- 
pulses and strength of a nearly mature 
person have to find their play and make 
their adjustments under the direction of a 
relatively ignorant, relatively inexperienced 
and awkward child. The parents’ concern 
is not so much to eliminate the unavoidable 
strains and stresses as to guard against the 
aggravations due to ignorance and lack of 
understanding on the part of adults. 

During adolescence traits and disposi- 
tions sometimes appear with startling sud- 
denness. [t is well to recognize that the 
sources for much of what now appears lie 
farther back; trends which have been devel- 
oping for a long time now reach the sur- 
face, coming into conflict with each other as 
well as with the demands and restrictions of 
the adult world. But our recognition of this 
need not cause us to take a fatalistic atti- 
tude; it should help us rather to deal more 
constructively with the problems. 

What makes the adolescent especially 
difficult for many parents is the fact that 
with the maturing of the children the family 
drama escapes beyond the walls of the home. 
On the one hand, the adolescent comes into 
contact with more and more adults, both 
directly and through his reading, the mov- 
ies, and so on. He therefore tends to measure 
the home by new standards, often to the 
disadvantage of the home; and this of course 
arouses resentments on the part of the par- 
ents. On the other hand, he is also exposed 
to criticism from many directions, and this 
reflects upon the home. The parents are 
naturally sensitive, and more than ever 
eager to correct shortcomings. To them this 
is the very last chance to complete the 
training, perfect the character, of their 
offspring. 
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SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG 


The strains which have been suggested 
arise from the normal interactions of the 
two generations. These have always been — 
in all times and places. Certain problems, 
however, are at least intensified in our 
times, which are characterized by excep- 
tionally rapid social and economic changes. 
Changing customs bring with them confu- 
sions of values, they cast doubt upon our 
former certainties as to right and wrong, 4° 
in matters of smoking or cosmetics, of recre- 
ation or the hours kept. A fourteen-year-old 
high-school miss considers it unfair that she 
alone of her group is obliged to leave a party 
at eleven o'clock. She would rather stay 
away from some parties than be made con- 
spicuous by leaving early. The mother talks 
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{\DOLESCENCE FROM THE PARENTS’ POINT OF VIEW 


about considerations of health, the need of 
conserving strength for school work; but 
underneath is her persistent feeling that 
hours are somehow related to the decencies 
and proprieties. 

For the adolescent, as for the adult, it is 
painful to be compelled to violate the customs 
of the group, although it is in each case a 
different group. Now, questions of time and 
place are not in themselves questions of de- 
cency or health; they are questions of cus- 
tom and convenience. Twelve o'clock is as 
right and proper in one setting as ten 
o'clock is in another. Considerate parents 
will avoid arbitrary limitations upon the 
customs of the new generation. Instead of 
declaring, ‘‘ Never after ten o'clock!” they 
will evaluate each situation. They will get 
the codperation of the young people them- 
selves in deciding what is best in the circum- 
stances, all things considered, thus showing 
in action how decisions are reached in new 
situations. In so far as parents can adapt 
themselves to such changing conditions and 
customs, and thus make it clear to the chil- 
dren that they are trying to be sympa- 
thetic and codperative, the children will be 
likely to accept restrictions where, in the 
judgment of the parents, these seem neces- 
sary. 

Trying to be reasonable and considerate 
means much more, however, than letting 
children have their own way. A girl of thir- 
teen in the company of adults one evening 
asked for a cigarette which she smoked os- 
tentatiously for the notice of all whom it 
might concern. There was mild amuse- 
ment ; and the incident was repeated on sub- 
sequent occasions. The mother did not at all 
approve, but felt that in such matters the 
child must have her freedom and that the 
parent had no right to impose her “ preju- 
dices." The mother saw no choice except 
one between “‘freedom”’ and repression. 

The child is in no position to determine his 
standards and is entitled to help from his 
parents. Parents should be clear as to their 
own reasons for condemning or for sanction- 
ing. Is the objection to smoking or to lip- 
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stick a matter of health or one of good taste? 
Is it a question of what other people will 
think, or of a strong feeling derived from 
early association? 

Parents are not called upon simply to 
order or even to advise. They need to scruti- 
nize with the children the issues that pre- 
sent themselves by asking, and thus teaching 
the young people to ask, the significant ques- 
tions. What do we really wish to achieve? 
What are the valid considerations in de- 
ciding such a question? What are the prob- 
able future costs of our immediate satisfac- 
tions? What decisions are likely to lead to 
enduring values? 

One great source of strain and mis- 
understanding is found in attitudes toward 
money. Under modern conditions the ado- 
lescent remains for a longer and longer period 
dependent upon the family. It is difficult for 
parents to yield the power which they hold 
through their control of the family income; 
yet we have to recognize that money is a tool 
which cannot be controlled exclusively by 
the head of the household, but which every 
family member has to wield to some extent. 

When asked whether his son had an 
allowance, a father replied that he had been 
obliged to withdraw the allowance some 
time ago because the boy had not been 
making good use of the money! Yet children 
can learn to use money only by using it, by 
misusing it, not by being deprived of it 
until they go to college, or until they earn it 
themselves, or until they get married. It is 
no reflection upon a child that at a given age 
he is unable to handle well such money as 
comes to him; that may mean only that the 
adults have not given him adequate oppor- 
tunity to learn to handle it. 

Where the child is not free to manage his 
allowance in his own way, the restriction 
often becomes irksome and the resentment 
prompts a desire to leave school, perhaps 
even the home. While the father in such 
cases feels that he is working hard and 
making heavy sacrifices for his children’s 
better education, the adolescent boy or girl 
feels under bondage, coerced into a distaste- 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


ful and distressing dependence. The fact 
that under conditions today there are no 
jobs to which the unhappy boys and girls 
can escape does not obviate the difficulties. 
Fundamentally the questions are not those 
of wealth or poverty, of work or school, but 
of attitudes. The kind of relationships that 
have been established between parents and 
children will determine what is happening in 
any given family, in times of boom or in 
times of depression. 

In the matter of sex it has been increas- 
ingly recognized that some sort of education 
is necessary. But even with the best informa- 
tion the schools and homes can give, there 
remains the constant need to clarify the 
basic issues for boys and girls. Interpreta- 
tion becomes a more pressing need precisely 
because the community lacks uniformity in 
practices and ideals. Whatever the parents 
themselves believe, however strong their 
convictions, they cannot disregard the fact of 
diversity as to usages and of controversy as 
to doctrines. We cannot expect the adoles- 
cent to accept, on authorities that are being 
questioned, conclusions that are being 
flouted on all sides. 

What is the place of sex in normal adult 
life? Why does society always impose re- 
strictions upon sex, albeit various restric- 
tions at various times? What is the meaning 
of divorce, if indeed we are already clear as 
to the meaning of marriage? Whatever con- 
clusions we finally reach on these and other 
questions, parents of adolescents will at 
least have to recognize that they cannot 
avoid these issues; and only as they come 
to terms with themselves can they be of 
help to the young people. 

Tradition demands of parents that they 
use their best knowledge and skill to help 
the young people adapt themselves to adult 
living. With conditions of our adult living 
in constant change, however, the customs, 
beliefs, and values carried over from our 
own childhood are no longer adequate. 
The smaller family of today already makes 
different demands upon the individual and 
offers him different opportunities. The 
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authority of the chief breadwinner can no 
longer be upheld solely on the ground of his 
age or his economic power over the others 
The very restriction in the space occupied 
by the family raises new questions of recrea- 
tion, social intercourse, commercial amuse- 
ments, “going out,’’ which cannot be met 
by recalling what was once good form. The 
fact that children are kept in school longer 
establishes different relationships among 
the members of the family. 

The challenge to parents to be guides, 
philosophers, and friends to their children 
must stimulate us more than ever before to 
a serious and thorough reéxamination of all 
the rules by which we live. Only the home 
can fulfill the vital and enduring functions 
of converting children into mature and 
balanced beings. True, many social agen- 
cies have technical workers who are better 
trained than most parents for special tasks 
connected with the rearing of children. 
But the affections of the parents, even 
though shown at times in undesirable ways, 
furnish a distinct element, render an essen- 
tial service, that cannot be supplied by 
other specialists. The total effect of caring, 
of caring about the individual child, and of 
the continuity of relationships possible only 
in the home, is to furnish a quality of guid- 
ance and interpretation not to be had from 
any other agency or from any combination 
of agencies with their partial functions and 
partial responsibilities. Indeed, one of the 
greatest aids that the specialized workers 
can bring parents is to make them realize 
the significance of their strategic position 
in the rearing of modern youth. 

Adolescent boys and girls do not want 
their parents to be pals. They want to 
be able to discuss with them on a footing of 
mutual regard, of common concern, of 
common inquiry, of free exchange of 
thought; but they want from them also 
counsel and discrimination and insight, the 
advantages of the greater experience that 
years bring. In other words, they want 
their parents young enough to talk to, but 
also old enough to turn to. 
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ADOLESCENCE AS A SCHOOL PROBLEM 


By Paut E. Exicxer, Ep.M. 
Principat, Newton Hiau Newton, Mass. 


Everyone agrees that high school students need guidance. How can this be accomplished in a 
large high school? Does it pay for the time and effort expended? The new principal of the 
Newton High School, Mr. Elicker, tells about a school organization which promotes the study 


of individual students and their guidance. 


HE youth of today faces an entirely 

different situation from his father’s or 
mother’s experience a generation ago, both 
educationally and socially. His life has 
grown more complex and his world is vastly 
larger than the world in which youth lived 
thirty or forty years ago. Scientific methods 
and the improved technique of industry 
have greatly extended the local environment 
of the youth everywhere. Not so long ago 
his social outlet was determined, speaking 
“scientifically,”’ by the coefficient of fatigue 
of “Old Dobbin” hitched to a gig once or 
twice a month for a journey of four or five 
miles to attend the Saturday evening dance. 
Today, the automobile, including every- 
thing that goes with it, has enlarged the 
social horizon of our youth in proportion 
to the area determined by the mileage 
possibilities of five gallons of “ gas.” 

Not only socially, but educationally, 
the youth’s sphere has changed. There has 
been a great influx of pupils during the last 
ten years. In the Newton Public Schools 
the entire population increased 28.9 per 
cent between 1920 and 1930 and the sec- 
ondary school population increased 45.5 
per cent, with the result that about 75 
per cent of the total potential secondary 
school enrollment is in attendance. Through- 
out the entire country a similar condition 
exists, 

Here in the schools, then, is the “ typical” 
adolescent, as varied in type as there are 
pupils in the school. We have the capable 
lad, intellectually curious, emotionally 
self-controlled, with a definite objective 
and able to attain it with little help from 
the school except its passive stimulation 
and advantages. Among us, too, is the lad 
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PAUL E. ELICKER 


with the low I. Q., and a lower A. Q., with 
background and home environment that are 
more detrimental than helpful to his prog- 
ress, perhaps morally perverted, with no 
objective and unwilling to consider one. 
What can the school do to guide these 
adolescents? The school can help, and time 
has shown that it has met the challenge to 
the best of its ability, by giving intelligent 
recognition to the individual, his differences 
in temperament, emotions, interests, apti- 
tudes, and many other qualities of immeas- 
urable nature, yet decidedly discernible. 
Our progress can be most definitely marked 
by our attempt to teach and direct the 
pupil rather than to teach the subject. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


During the last decade there has been a 
widespread effort to give a better type of 
education to the early adolescent youth. 
The junior high school has a vital part in 
recognizing the necessity for a distinct 
educational unit which offers prevocational 
training, guidance, exploration, and greater 
activity on the part of pupils. It is a new 
school for the adolescent, beginning at an 
age when he is eager to explore and dis- 
cover his personal interests as well as his 
limitations, which are directive to specific 
types of training in the senior high school. 

In both the junior and senior high schools, 
departments of guidance and personnel 
have been developed and _ established. 
Although in many schools no definite 
organization has been perfected to operate 
effectively for all pupils, no school is too 
small to attempt such work, even if only 
one teacher has only one period per day for 
guidance work. Any school can be so organ- 
ized, with very little change in personnel, 
so that the various agencies and directive 
departments of the school are so inter- 
related and codrdinated that they serve as 
a guiding power for the individual boy and 
girl. 

For years the Newton High School has 
had a department of guidance and person- 
nel, contacting all pupils at periodic times. 
The services offered to pupils have grown 
as their needs became more apparent, so 
that a class adviser may call on highly 
developed agencies, some of which are 
named below: 

School Agencies 

Advisers in Commercial Education 

Advisers in Vocational Education 

Advisers for special groups, as art, 
nursing, teachers’ colleges, etc. 

Advisers for all pupils 

Advisers for part-time employment 

Research assistant—in charge of 
general testing 

Visiting teacher 

School psychologist 

Attendance supervisors 

School nurse and physician 
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Teacher for deaf or partly deaf 
Administrative officers of the school 


Non-School Agencies 
Welfare agencies 
Probation officer 
Judge Baker Foundation 
Service clubs 
City clinics 
City hospital, and many others 


The following cases * will show how the 
various agencies of the school were utilized 
to shape the school lives of pupils making 
them positive and directive. 


JAMES 


James was a boy in the vocational cur- 
riculum in the senior high school. He was 
first referred to the class adviser because 
he was in need of gymnasium equipment 
which he could not secure. A talk with the 
boy revealed rather deplorable conditions. 
His father was an invalid, there was no 
mother in the home, and James and two 
older brothers, who were unemployed, and 
the father, had carried complete responsi- 
bility of the home for the past ten years. 
The lad was thoroughly neglected, under- 
nourished, and in need of several articles 
of clothing. Through the school nurse, 
arrangements were made to have him take 
mid-morning lunch. In addition to this, 
he was given a job in the lunch room during 
the lunch hour, which paid for his noon 
lunch. This lunch was chosen by the school 
dietitian, who watched him carefully, and 
in a short space of time he gained weight. 
Through the Dental Clinic we were able to 
secure free work on his teeth which were 
in very bad condition. One of his front teeth 
was badly broken, giving the boy an almost 
comic appearance. Money from the Student 
Aid Fund was used to repair this tooth. 
A gift from the Rotary Club equipped the 
boy with proper clothing. The school nurse 
saw him after a period of about four months 
and remarked that he was looking extremely 

* Cases supplied by the Committee on Guid- 
ance and Personnel, Newton High School. 
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ADOLESCENCE AS A SCHOOL PROBLEM 


well, and that she would hardly know him. 
He replied to her, with a broad grin, “I 
am a new boy now.” 

His work improved as the year pro- 
gressed. He graduated with his class, and in 
spite of the depression was able to secure a 
fair job along the lines of his training. 


MABEL 


Mabel came to us as a sophomore in the 
college curriculum with very poor marks. 
Her I. Q. was less than 100. She hated her 
academic work and her school life was a 
struggle. She had grown fast and was in a 
highly nervous and distraught condition. 

Both parents were very anxious for her 
to prepare for college and constantly urged 
her to more effort in such subjects as Latin, 
Mathematics, French. At the end of the 
rst marking period Mabel was failing in 
three out of four major subjects. After 
several conferences with the girl, the class 
adviser discovered real talent in handwork, 
a splendid sense of color, and a great flair 
for work along the lines of applied art. 
\fter a conference with her parents it 
was decided to change her program so she 
could prepare for entrance to an art school. 

At present the girl is doing satisfactory 
work in school. She is interested and happy, 
and is successful in all subjects. She no 
longer feels that she must meet the stand- 
ards set by her parents, who had given no 
consideration to her aptitudes and interests. 

In the Newton High School studies have 
been made over a period of years which 
point quite definitely and conclusively to a 
financial and educational justification of 
its guidance and personnel work. An evalua- 
tion of a program where the emphasis has 
been placed on prevention and guidance 
rather than on remedial measures, except 
when necessary, is admittedly scientifically 
difficult. Any evaluation cannot take into 
consideration the strong moral influence 
and contentment a pupil enjoys through 
the joy of success. 

Here are some of the salient facts re- 
vealed through research studies: 
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1. The holding power of the school in- 
creased as the guidance and personnel work 
were made more widely effective. More than 
70 per cent of the group that entered the 
ninth grade remained in school four years 
and graduated. 

2. Graduates were well prepared to hold 
their places in commercial and industrial 
work as indicated by salary increases 
during normal times, and others enjoyed 
satisfactory progress in higher institutions 
as shown by the high percentage of stu- 
dents on honor lists. 

3. Pupils in the school improved their 
standard of scholarship as the year pro- 
gressed. Constant encouragement helped to 
maintain and raise standards. 

4. The senior class had the smallest 
number of maladjusted pupils and had the 
highest standard of scholastic attainment 
in the school. The guidance activities were 
operative the longest time with this group, 
and all the major maladjustments were 
corrected with satisfying results. 

5. Less than four per cent of the total 
number of pupils left the school during the 
year, and only one per cent could be in- 
cluded as avoidable and attributable to 
definite maladjustment. 

6. Every subject failure group was re- 
duced during the year through personnel 
work. 


Nel gains in subjects passed end of year: 
One failure group in October 
Two failure group in October 
Three failure group in October 
Four or more failure group in October 
Total net gains 

Assuming that the cost per subject a year 
is $30, the net gain was worth nearly 
$11,000. In some of these cases failure 
would have necessitated another year in 
school. 

Retardation and repetition were re- 
duced while standards were maintained, 
and the holding power of the school 


was about 99 per cent. Was it all worth 
while? 
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THE MENTAL HYGIENIST LOOKS AT ADOLESCENCE 
By Douetas A. Toom, M.D. 


Director, Massacuusetts Division oF MENTAL HYGIENE 
Autnor or “‘Normat Youts AnD Its Everypay Prosiems”’ 


What is the mental hygienist looking for that may escape the attention of the ordinary paren( 
or teacher? Does he have a special technique in his study of children? Is the guidance of youth 
primarily an art or a science? These are some of the important questions that Dr. Thom, well- 
known student of childhood and author, considers in this helpful article. 


T IS but to be expected that one is likely 
to look for that which his special train- 
ing and interest has impressed upon him 
as being important and worthy of considera- 
tion. So human and instinctive is this 
tendency that one is in danger of being 
misled by the very knowledge upon which 
one depends to make wise decisions. Not 
infrequently a well-trained and highly 
reputable scientist will make claim to 
having isolated the organism causing some 
baffling disease. Many such claims may be 
made before real success is actually 
achieved. It is one of the dangers of being 
too highly specialized: we see that which 
does not exist. (The wish becomes father of 
the thought.) 

It may be that certain safeguards are 
thrown about the mental hygienist because 
of the fact that this particular specialty 
requires a breadth of information about 
human beings in general rather than in- 
tensive knowledge regarding some specific 
aspect of anatomy, physiology, biochem- 
istry. The very fact that the mental 
hygienist is without instruments with which 
to measure accurately the varied factors 
resulting in unhappiness and inefficiency 
necessitates that he consider the problem 
at hand from many different angles. Having 
no particular intellectual interest or emo- 
tional urge to interpret the difficulty in 
terms of preconceived ideas, the mental 
hygienist therefore should be able to view 
the adolescent in the light of his total 
personality, striving to make the necessary 
adjustments to the varied environments 
to which he js subjected in such a way that 
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friction and emotional turmoil will be 
reduced to a minimum while efficiency and 
satisfaction will approach the maximum 
for that particular individual. 

There is probably no phase of the indi- 
vidual’s life where the mental hygienist’: 
viewpoint serves a more useful purpose than 
during adolescence. The individual is her 
confronted not only with the newly awak- 
ened feeling and urges of this period, but all 
the other emotional drives take on an 
intensity heretofore unknown; yet the 
sum total of the adolescent’s experience is 
very limited, especially when we consider 
that he is trying out life on his own for the 
first time, struggling unconsciously yet 
fiercely to establish his own independence 
and to live his life unhampered by th 
fetters of parental domination. 

If one is to understand the adolescent, one 
must realize just what this all means in 
terms of attitudes toward life which affect 
each and every individual differently. W 
must realize that conduct itself is dependent 
upon and affected by these attitudes. Failur 
to one adolescent is nothing more than « 
challenge to greater effort, while to another it 
is nothing short of a catastrophe. The hopes, 
ambitions, joys, sorrows, disappointments, 
successes, and failures of adolescents ar 
very real because they are neither colored 
nor modified to any extent by either the 
past or the future. They are accepted and 
evaluated according to the way they tem 
porarily affect the feeling-tone of the indi- 
vidual. Later on, when one has developed 
what may be termed a long-pull philosophy 
of life, planning in terms of years rather 
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THE MENTAL HYGIENIST 


LOOKS AT ADOLESCENCE 


than days, struggling toward some ultimate 
goal, these temporary emotional episodes 
become less important. 

Without losing sight of the important 
problems that are associated with physical 
growth and varied biochemical changes 
that are taking place within the body — 
the most important being concerned with 
the sexual development of the adolescent — 
we still must keep in mind that we are 
dealing with a living organism, a very 
intricate human machine that is endeavor- 
ing to fit into a very complicated and ever- 
changing set of environments. Conduct, 
whether it be good or bad, social or asocial, 
is but the reaction of this individual to his 
environment. It should be the objective 
of parents, teachers, and others interested 
in the adolescent to see that reactions be- 
tween the individual and his environment 
are as efficient and frictionless as conditions 
will permit. 

John, a fourteen-year-old boy, an only 
child, was causing his mother much concern 
because of his indifferent school work, his 
lazy attitude about the house, and general 
lack of responsibility. He had recently 
developed a resentful attitude toward 
authority and any sort of criticism. He 
kept by himself, shunned his old friends 
and associates, and had become very reti- 
cent about talking, or discussing anything 
pertaining to his personal activities. 

John had been a rather ordinary, every- 
day sort of boy until he was thirteen. He 
was called a spoiled child by his paternal 
grandparents, while his mother’s family 
feared that all his undesirable habits and 
attitudes toward life had been inherited. 
His mother was much perplexed as to 
what it was all about and John was equally 
confused as to the cause of his unhappy 
state of mind. 

John’s father had deserted the mother 
when he was nine and divorce proceedings 
followed two years later. John rarely spoke 
of his father, to whom he was devoted. 
Occasionally he inquired if he would ever 
see him again and why he went away. 
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Neither question was answered to the satis- 
faction of the boy. John’s mother was very 
reluctant to discuss her marital difficulties. 
In fact, she failed entirely to appreciate 
the effect that her silence about this painful 
but important episode in her life had on 
John. As an investigation showed, much of 
John’s time was given over to day-dreaming 
about his father. On one or two occasions 
the boys at school had twitted him about 
his father having left home. This made 
him very angry not only with the boys, but 
for some reason with his mother as well. 
This was the beginning of his cutting himself 
off from his friends and his resentment 
toward authority both at home and school. 

The mental hygienist, as he looks at 
John, not only sees a boy who is lazy, 
inadequate, resentful, disobedient, and 
generally incapacitated from getting much 
from life, or giving much to it, but he sees 
a lonesome, unhappy lad, dominated by a 
feeling of the futility of life, questioning 
its purpose and worthwhileness. He sees 
how the marital difficulties of the parents 
have created for this particular boy a situa- 
tion in life which was handled very unwisely 
by his mother who, instead of facing the 
problem frankly with the boy, which would 
have given him some outlet for his feelings 
and a sense of security with the world, 
attempted to ignore the fact that a situation 
existed. The mental hygienist sees, too, 
why this proud, puritanical, inhibited 
mother tried to meet her problem as she 
did, and this is important in order that the 
boy may be helped to understand and get 
over his feeling of antagonism toward his 
mother. He sees John as an individual, 
also as a member of a social group to which 
he has to give an accounting not only for 
himself, but for his parents. He sees him 
as a victim of a social scheme of life over 
which he has no control; he sees him as the 
injured party without any recourse from 
the injustice brought about by two people 
called parents who not only muddled up 
their own lives, but have also unwittingly, 
but no less effectively, done the same to his. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


As a mental hygienist, he sees the father 
well educated, a brilliant man with a 
pleasing personality and many friends, still 
as a childish, immature, irresponsible 
fellow who, like the child in the nursery, 
tired and bored with his toys, tosses them 
aside, irresponsible and indifferent toward 
his obligations in life. 

We, as mental hygienists, see a society, 
careless and indifferent to the emotional 
needs of its individual members, concerned 
with grinding out more automobiles, radios, 
telephones, airplanes, and other nerve- 
racking devices, but oblivious to the men- 
tal and spiritual needs of man himself. 
The mental hygienists, or in fact any other 
group of specialists who are thinking in 
terms of a better quality of mental life 
for these young people and who are antici- 
pating, hoping, and planning that they will 
meet its varied demands in a more adequate 
manner in the future than they have in the 
past, are at times a bit discouraged. One 
cannot look upon the adolescent without 
seeing how intimately and inevitably he is 
tied up with all that goes to make up his 
environment. He cannot escape from the 
effects of his early social, economic, and 
educational background. His feeling-tone 
toward life and general attitude toward 
specific problems cannot but be affected by 
those who are responsible for his develop- 
ment during the early years. 

It is unfortunate indeed that so many 
of the individuals with whom the adolescent 
comes in contact, and particularly that 
group called parents who have fallen heir to 
the privilege of contributing so much to 
the future welfare of the child, miss this 
great opportunity because of their own 
limited views of life. It is not infrequently 
the grown-ups, who, through ignorance, 
greed, selfishness, stupidity, or perhaps 
their lack of imagination, create for many 
of these young people, just embarking 
upon the task of meeting life independently, 
a turbulent sea upon which many become 
temporarily wrecked and others perma- 
nently ruined. 
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The mental hygienist sees not only the 
opportunity of salvaging what is left of 
some of these wrecks, but he sees the oppor- 
tunity of preventing, by virtue of the knowl- 
edge and wisdom that already exist, many 
of these catastrophes. After all, it is very 
much a part of education and requires a 
coéperative effort between the home and the 
school. The adolescent is beyond the age 
where we can step in and render help by 
managing his affairs. 

As the mental hygienist sees the task, 
“Guiding and directing the development of 
the adolescent is an art, not a science. The 
guiding hand must be firm and forceful 
at times, yet ever ready to lend a lighter 
touch when occasion demands, and each 
and every parent must be his own judge 
as to just what approach will best serve 
the future needs of the child. Mistakes are 
inevitable; they must be looked upon as 
evidence of the fact that we are human. 
Fortunately, youth is so endowed physi- 
cally, intellectually, and emotionally that 
the occasional parental mistake does not 
leave too deep a scar. It is the general 
attitude of the parents and teachers, and 
the atmosphere of the home and _ the 
school, on which youth is dependent for 
the essential equipment to make his future 
happy and successful.” 
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One of the chief characteristics of ado- 
lescence is that it is the period when the in- 
dividual strives actively to find his place 
in the social group. These efforts are nat- 
urally rudimentary during the early stages 
of adolescence, consequently they need 
much direction. Gradually the pupil should 
be accorded more responsibility, and 
gradually he should be given increased 
opportunity for participation as a group 
member in both the so-called curricular 
and extracurricular activities. 


Ausrey A. DouGLas 
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THE VISITING TEACHER DEALS WITH 
ADOLESCENTS 
By Mas. Euizaspetu 


TEacHER, For Boys, Boston; New ENGLAND 
REGIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF VISITING TEACHERS 


\irs. Hale, who contributed an important article on “‘ The Visiting Teacher in Massachusetts”’ 
nthe January, 1932 number of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD, gives us more insight into the 
work of the visiting teacher through interesting case studies. 


HIGH SCHOOL boy, in spite of his 
‘\ physique, is a fairly helpless victim 
in bad home situations or when confronted 
by perversity in himself that he does not 
inderstand. Much of the visiting teacher's 
work consists in keeping boys from malad- 
justment under the strain that such situa- 
tions cause when borne without help. 


FRANZ SCHNEIDER* 


Franz was thirteen, a freshman in the 
English High School. He was doing well in 
vhool, being mentally far keener than the 
wverage boy of his age. One afternoon some 
Jight rumpus at the back of the room 
necessitated the teacher's investigation. 
sefore the matter was cleared up Franz 
was asked to produce the contents of his 
pocket. He did so readily and among them 
vas a court summons charging him with 
larceny of an automobile. He did not seem 
oncerned when questioned by the teacher, 
who referred the case, with such informa- 
tion as he had been able to extract from 
Franz, to the visiting teacher. 

At this time young Schneider cared little 
‘or his family. He was entirely wrapped up 
ina neighborhood gang that had taken him 
in. The fact that some of the group had 
ilready received reformatory sentences 
iad not in the least changed its tactics nor 
lls attitude. His family were Bavarians. 
lhe mother was a model hausfrau, over- 
areful about her housekeeping and clean- 
iness, and expecting old-fashioned obedi- 


_*The names given in the following cases are 
ietitious. 
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ence from her children. Franz’s own father 
had not done well financially in this country 
and had not been a faithful husband. Franz 
was their only child and was quite often 
charged with being just like his father. 
After the father’s death, the mother had 
married again and now had two children 
under five. The stepfather, while just to 
Franz, was not fond of him. Accordingly, 
Franz had removed himself from the home 
circle and sought the gang, already formed 
and waiting recruits. This gang liked excite- 
ment and some bunked out a great deal, 
but Franz, on account of the orderliness 
of his home, had not tried this. They often 
stole automobiles, and devised many ways 
of eluding the police. One day they struck 
a child at a street crossing, but Franz was 
not with them. That escapade had sent 
three of them to Shirley (a reform school), 
one of them being Franz’s particular friend 
and hero, Charlie. The mother thought that 
Franz rather wanted to get locked up be- 
cause Charlie was. 

The summons that the teacher had seen 
was for an arrest in a neighboring town and 
the case was not to come up until the Grand 
Jury sat. There was no Juvenile Court in 
the town, so the visiting teacher at once 
went to see the probation officer to offer to 
help him or Franz before the case came to 
trial. She suggested that the Judge Baker 
Foundation be asked to make a study of 
Franz, and the officer welcomed the sug- 
gestion. The study showed that Franz was 
very mature for his age, both physically 
and mentally, and that, aside from his 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


infatuation for a bad group, he was inclined 
to good standards. The doctor talked with 
the mother and recommended to the visiting 
teacher that she make an effort to place 
the boy in a home away from the gang, if 
the Court thought it advisable. But Franz 
ran away. When he returned two days later, 
his mother, who felt this was very much 
worse than stealing the car, had him ar- 
rested and tried as a stubborn child. Mean- 
while a child placing agency had found a 
home in the country where another boy had 
done well. The visiting teacher appeared in 
the Court with Franz and Mrs. Schneider, 
bearing the report of the Judge Baker 
Foundation and the written statement 
about the home in the country. After care- 
ful deliberation, the Judge permitted such 
placement. 

Franz has remained in that home for five 
years and has long since been supporting 
himself by work on the farm. 


Henry Esty 


Henry was an innocent-looking boy. At 
one time he had had mastoid disease and 
he talked glibly of all its symptoms and the 
hospital procedure connected with its 
treatment. By combining these assets he 
managed to play truant without the knowl- 
edge of his family for a good many days in 
the course of the winter and the early spring. 
The visiting teacher called at his home be- 
cause his marks were low. In discussing 
them with the father, she casually remarked 
that probably his being absent so much 
had affected his rating. “Absent! When? 
How many times?” and the cat was out 
of the bag. 

The boy’s attitude toward his home and 
toward school and about himself seemed to 
the visiting teacher unhappy and unhealthy, 
and she advised a talk with a psychiatrist. 

It was found that his mother had suffered 
from an incurable illness from which she 
died just before Henry entered high school. 
Knowing for many months that she would 
not live, she had done everything she could 
to make Henry happy. After her death 
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not only did the house cease to be well key 
and cosy — for his father was an errati 
untidy man — but Henry missed her affer. 
tion and her company. He took to mooning 
about instead of going to school, and whey 
he did go he hated to do home lessons by. 
cause she always used to read them over 
with him. He told the psychiatrist, wh 
believed his story, that he thought of his 
mother more or less every minute of th 
day and often thought he saw her at nigh 
The only time he really had no thought « 
her was when playing or watching baseball 

The doctor had a long talk with Henry, 
the effect of which was perceptible in. 
mediately. He then told the visiting teacher 
that he thought the boy would be happier 
if he knew that some woman was taking 
an interest in what he did. The visiting 
teacher's interest being already real, sh 
took on that part of the job at once. The 
doctor advised that the boy be active) 
interested in the school athletics. The vis- 
iting teacher talked with the teacher in 
charge of sports, who in turn took active 
interest in Henry’s welfare there. She als 
made recommended suggestions to the 
father and to a much older brother. She 
gave him no chance to relapse. Whenever 
he was absent, she called immediately at 
his home. Further, she talked with his 
clergyman, who undertook to get him int 
a camp. She arranged for examination of the 
ear of which he had complained. She inter- 
ested one of his subject teachers in him » 
that any signs of upset or broodiness would 
be reported to her at once. He settled down 
much better than might have been ex- 
pected. He grew rather proud of his marks 
and achieved several high ones. The visiting 
teacher maintained her interest through his 
whole high-school course, saw him become 
commissioned officer in the English High 
School cadets, and graduate. 


LupwiG SVENSON 


Young Svenson came to ask the Heaé- 
master’s advice. He had left home the night 
Continued on page 30 
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CASE STUDIES 


Every pupil must be dealt with according to his personalily and environment. Nevertheless, 
knowledge about the successful handling of cases may be suggestive to all teachers. 


Team play is necessary for the understanding and guidance of children. This 
is shown admirably in the case of Lawrence. His father, mother, and teacher did 
not agree either as to why he was a problem or what he needed for guidance. 
Lawrence himself seemed confused as to why he did certain things. Through the 
pooling of experiences and getting codperation it was possible for Dr. Hartwell to 


help Lawrence to achieve success, 


THE CASE OF LAWRENCE 


The Problem: 


In the first place, Lawrence, who was 
fourteen years old, weighed 117 pounds and 
was 5 feet 4 inches tall. This in itself does 
not seem to be a problem, but when one 
realizes that on his thirteenth birthday 
lawrence weighed a scant 74 pounds and 
was only 4 feet 9 inches tall, one can at 
nce understand that he presented some 
concrete problems. Three times during the 
year preceding his acquaintance with us he 
had outgrown all his clothing long before it 
was worn out. He was not nearly as good 
looking at fourteen as he had been at thir- 
teen. He was most clumsy and awkward; 
his feet stumbled when he walked, and his 
hands were always in the way. 

But there were some other problems. 
During this difficult year, Lawrence had 
become disobedient in annoying ways, and 
sometimes even insolent to his mother. 
Despite the fact that he seemed to be al- 
ways “on the go,” and away from home 
when he was supposed to be there, he was 
staying by himself a good deal, and when he 
did not know anyone was looking, he would 
be seen to have a sad, confused, almost 
sullen expression on his face. He was doing 
poorer work in school than was his wont; he 
was no longer interested in Sunday School. 
He was disagreeable and rude to his two 
older sisters and to all other girls. And he 
was constantly “lording it over” his only 
brother, two years younger. His mother 
«uid that he was getting entirely out of 
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hand; his father, that he was “going to 
the dogs.” 


How the Clinic Came to Know 
Lawrence: 


Lawrence’s father belonged to the Rotary 
Club and one day heard a doctor give an 
after-luncheon talk about problem boys and 
how they sometimes misbehave when they 
do not really want to. Therefore, when the 
mother hesitantly suggesied that they take 
Lawrence to a Child Guidance Clinic, he 
was quite willing to do so. Thus the mother 
came to talk to the Clinic social worker 
about Lawrence. 


The Things That the Social Worker 
and the Mother Talked About: 


First, of course, they talked about the 
way Lawrence was behaving. After the 
mother had relieved her mind freely — for 
she told the social worker of things she had 
not even reported to the father — she 
could talk about the kind of a boy Lawrence 
used to be. How fondly she talked of him 
then, and how many good things she had 
to say about him! He had always been a 
model child, very obedient, her slightest 
word of warning always correcting him in 
misbehavior. She particularly remembered 
how hurt Lawrence was by criticism and 
how well controlled by suggestions that 
punishment would follow misbehavior. 
“And now,” she said, “he pays no atten- 
tion; he seems to want to be punished. His 
father has whipped him very hard, but it 
does no good; it makes me feel very badly.” 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


They talked also about the other children, 
and the mother told the social worker how 
she had sometimes felt guilty because she 
feared she loved Lawrence, her first son, 
more than she did her older daughters, and 
feared she had even neglected the younger 
boy at times because of her devotion 
to Lawrence. She became sure of it as 
she talked on, because she remembered 
that it disturbed Lawrence if she showed 
more attention to his younger brother, 
and she had always tried to avoid upsetting 
Lawrence. 

Then there was the mother’s own child- 
hood to be talked about. Simply telling the 
social worker about it and how she believed 
her parents had made mistakes, and how 
she used to worry and be upset over little 
things, seemed to make her understand 
Lawrence better. 


The Father’s Ideas About Boys 
and About Lawrence: 


The father came with Lawrence on his 
first visit to the Clinic, and had a talk with 
the doctor. The father believed that boys 
should be “brought up.”’ He thought that 
all boys without proper bringing up would 
turn out badly. 

He felt that he and his wife had done an 
excellent job until a year before, and that 
there was little use of discussing Lawrence 
as he was earlier. He believed that he and 
the mother had made some mistake during 
the last year — he wanted the Clinic to tell 
them what it was. He thought that they 
had not punished the boy enough, that they 
had not made him obey, and that they had 
done something — what it was he did not 
know — that had made the boy lazy. He 
believed that the unhappiness and with- 
drawal, which the mother could see, were 
pretences the boy was using to get out of 
work. Later, the father changed his ideas 
about Lawrence a great deal, but he did it, 
not by thinking about this Lawrence, but 
by remembering another Lawrence who 
lived forty years before and had grown up 
to be the father himself. 
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What the Psychologist Said About 
Lawrence: 


The psychologist said that Lawrence’; 
mind did not seem to be on his tests; that 
certain tests seemed to create uneasiness, 
and others a tendency to day-dream. The 
scores, however, were high. His language 
tests showed him to have an I. Q. of 119 
He did even better in the performance tests, 
but the psychologist thought that he had 
made a better effort and used his abilities 
better in these. 


What the Psychiatrist and Law- 
rence Talked About: 


If one were to tell all the things that 
Lawrence wanted to talk about, after he 
became friendly and learned that talking 
with the doctor made him feel better, it 
would be too long a story. As a little boy, 
Lawrence had always been afraid, and he 
had enjoyed being afraid (without knowing 
it, of course) because his mother could and 
did allay his fears by helping him feel that 
he was her baby and that she would stand 
between him and harm. He had always 
been afraid of his father and still was. 
Lawrence had as a childhood friend a boy 
who was not afraid of his father, and some- 
times, Lawrence remembered, he used to 
be jealous of this boy; but he didn’t like to 
feel that way and so he pretended, by 
making fun of the other boy, that he was 
not jealous. Sometimes the boys had called 
him a sissy. He always told his mother 
about this and she praised him, without 
knowing it, for being a sissy. 

He had always told his mother every- 
thing — or at least had wanted to tell 
her. But there were some things that 
happened as he was growing up about 
which he could not tell her. Lawrence 
wanted to understand why he couldn't tell 
her these things. 

The reason was that he was afraid. His 
mother, not having been a boy, assumed 
that Lawrence could associate with other 
boys and still be very unsophisticated and 
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CASE STUDIES 


innocent. When she did think it wise to 
talk to him about things that she feared he 
might do when he was older, she reénforced 
her talk with threats of what would happen 
to him if he did them. Often they were 
things which he had already done — per- 
haps he was unaware that they were con- 
sidered wrong until threatened by his 
mother — so how could he tell her? He felt 
ijready condemned. Then Lawrence had 
the terrible experience of having fears 
yainst which his mother could not protect 
him. 

Of course the chief one of these fears con- 
cerned sex habits. Until he commenced to 
grow rapidly, he could largely ignore them 
ind make himself forget the childish things 
that had happened and about which he 
felt so guilty and afraid. During the year of 
his rapid growth, however, he. had many 
new experiences, and among these was a 
new feeling within himself that he could 
not ignore. Because of what his mother had 
aid, he felt that the very feeling itself 
meant that he was wicked, unworthy, ab- 
normal, and different. 

He had found, however, that boyish diso- 
bedience to his mother helped him to forget 
lis feelings of guilt and inferiority. The 
loctor felt, of course, that it was not the 
mother he was trying to reject, but her 
ideas. Then there was his belief that he was 
lull, which was not true. The antagonism 
that he assumed towards girls, because of 
his feeling that they did not like him, also 
helped him forget his sense of guilt and 
inferiority. 

Lawrence was relieved when he could 
talk over these and many other things with 
the doctor; first, because the doctor could 
illay some of his worries; second, because 
he found that confessing his faults and tell- 
ing his worries, which he had dreaded to 
do, was a relieving experience. Then there 
was the new ability to understand his father 
better. And finally he came to the point 
where he could understand and some- 
limes laugh at himself for his own mis- 
behavior. 
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Who Helped Lawrence? 


The psychiatrist helped him some by ex- 
plaining things; by taking the father’s 
place until the boy could reinterpret his 
father and let him fill a true father’s place; 
by encouragement, which was given largely 
by telling Lawrence about other men and 
boys who had had the same worries and 
fears, which they had overcome by under- 
standing; by appreciating the boy for what 
he was and having faith in what he would 
be; but mostly by making the boy feel that 
the doctor understood how he felt, and by 
talking with him about how he felt rather 
than about what he had done. 

The social worker helped. Although she 
knew Lawrence only very casually, she 
knew a great deal about his problems. She 
understood the father and mother and their 
problems very well, and the things she 
talked over with Lawrence’s parents helped 
them to understand themselves and the boy. 

The mother helped a great deal. Because 
she had herself had conflicts when she was 
a girl, she could more easily understand 
through the help of the social worker the 
mistakes that she and her husband were 
making with Lawrence — and they were not 
more serious than many parents make — 
and because she understood, she could help 
correct them. The mother, too, did the 
most difficult thing of all by being willing, 
as she saw her little boy turning into a man, 
to give up a peculiar happiness which he 
had given heras her child for a long time and 
which she knew she could never replace. 

The father helped. Mostly because he 
could remember and face his own boyhood 
problems, he was willing to do the things 
that the mother and doctor suggested. The 
boy knew his father was trying to under- 
stand, and that brought them closer to- 
gether. 

The teacher helped. The social worker 
explained some of Lawrence’s problems to 
her and convinced her that with his excel- 
lent intelligence she need not worry about 

Continued on page 28 
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THOMAS S. CLOUSTON 


Pioneer Student of Adolescence 
By E. STANLEY ABBOT, M.D. 


AssoctaTE Eprror, UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD” 


Few sludents of modern educational psychology appreciale the contribution of the famow 
Scotch physician, Thomas S. Clouston, to the study of adolescence. Dr. Abbot shows clearly that 
he has a place among the pioneers of mental health. 


ORN in Orkney, and therefore a 
Scotchman, yet proud of the Viking 
strain in his blood, Thomas S. Clouston was 
a many-sided man, of untiring energy. 
Taking his medical degree at Edinburgh 
University at twenty-one in 1861, he took 
up at once the study of mental diseases, and 
two years later was appointed medical 
superintendent of an asylum near Carlisle 
— “as a sort of boy physician,” as he put 
it. Ten years later he became medical super- 
intendent of the Royal Edinburgh Asylum, 
which he developed into one of the out- 
standing mental hospitals and teaching 
centers of the world, retiring after about 
thirty-five years of service, but only to fill a 
wider sphere as consultant. He was knighted 
in 1911 and died at seventy-five in 1915. 
During his decade at Carlisle Dr. Clouston 
not only modernized the asylum but laid 
the foundations for the ideas for which he 
was regarded as a pioneer, and which, 
among many other activities, he promul- 
gated all the rest of his life. Already at that 
time (1863-1873) he had become a younger 
member of the distinguished group of 
British scientists, including Spencer, Gal- 
ton, Huxley, and others nearly as well 
known, whose active interests embraced 
biology, physiology, evolution, heredity, 
development, and mind. Darwin's Origin of 
Species came out while Clouston was 
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studying medicine, his Descent of Man in 
1871. Psychology was barely emerging from 
philosophy. In this atmosphere, seething 
with the new approach to the study of 
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PIONEERS IN MENTAL HYGIENE 


man, young Clouston lived and worked. 

Influenced by certain teachings of two of 
his former preceptors, as well as by the 
thought of the day, Dr. Clouston began to 
study the different stages of man’s develop- 
ment, from birth to death. He gathered 
many data from and about his patients, 
not only as to their present symptoms and 
diseases, but as to their normal lives, their 
development, and their heredity. He was as 
much concerned with the normal as with 
the abnormal. 

He was soon impressed by the “ enormous 
differences in the physiological life and pre- 
vailing brain activity of the same human 
being at the different periods of life.’’ These 
affected the diseases that might assail him. 
The very active bodily and mental changes 
going on from the beginning of puberty to 
the end of adolescence made youth es- 
pecially vulnerable if there was any heredi- 
tary predisposition to nervous or mental 
disturbance. In 1873 Dr. Clouston named 
and described “* the insanity of adolescence,” 


anew contribution to the medico-psycho- 
logical thought of that day. 
He taught that in childhood there is 


comparatively little difference in the 
physical activities or the interests of boys 
ind girls; there is no capacity for reproduc- 
tion. At puberty, about twelve or thirteen, 
when adolescence begins, the reproductive 
tissues and all their related bodily and 
mental activities and functions begin to 
develop; though the physical organs reach 
functional capacity by eighteen or twenty, 
complete maturity, both bodily and mental, 
isnot attained until twenty-four or twenty- 
live. This whole twelve-year period is one of 
gradual preparation for the function of re- 
production, of fatherhood and motherhood. 

In the beginning of adolescence there is, 
in both sexes, an awakening, followed by 
gradual growth, of “the affective faculties, 
the social instincts, the altruistic organic 
cravings, the delight in poetry and romance, 
the sense of duty.” But in the male, develop- 
ment is “in the direction of action, of cogni- 
tion, of duty, of the higher imagination, of 
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idealizing,”’ while in the female it is “in the 
direction of emotion, of the protective in- 
stinct, of a craving for admiration and 
worship, and of the creation of an ideal 
‘hero’ to be loved and worshipped in 
turn.” (Needless to say, Dr. Clouston lived 
in the Victorian era!) No sudden change 
occurs, but development is gradual up to 
full maturity and perfection at twenty-five. 

Dr. Clouston taught that the bodily 
structures and mental functions do not al- 
ways develop harmoniously — hence the 
dangers of this period, especially for those 
with an hereditary tendency to disease; 
hence also the need for protective and pre- 
ventive measures. He was actively inter- 
ested in education, especially in schools for 
young women. The adolescent’s health was 
far more important than academic learning 
— “too much devotion to books and study 
leads to impairment of the race.” He 
deprecated in the advanced schools for 
young women, especially for the pupil- 
teacher, the long study hours, the crowded 
curriculum, the intense competition, and 
the pressure exerted upon them. “Any 
process of education that robs a woman of 
health stunts the woman and robs the 
world.” He thought that the higher educa- 
tion should be different for young women 
from that for men and adapted to her dif- 
ferent sphere in the life of the race. Too 
much devotion to study left too little re- 
serve energy for motherhood. 

These are some of the ideas, very in- 
completely sketched, which Dr. Clouston 
began to publish sixty years ago. Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, only five years younger, in his 
monumental work on Adolescence pub- 
lished in 1904, drew liberally from Dr. 
Clouston’s writings. Of the two thousand 
or more authors to whom he refers, Dr. 
Clouston’s name stands among the ten 
most frequently listed. 

In 1906, before the mental hygiene move- 
ment was even thought of in this country, 
Dr. Clouston published a book, “ Hygiene of 
the Mind,” which, in parts, is up to the 
minute today. He was truly a pioneer. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The books reviewed in this department are intended to guide teachers in their reading and 
buying, and to give the essential message of each book. 


WHAT KIND OF AN INDIVIDUAL 
IS AN ADOLESCENT? 


O YOU want to know what sort of 
creatures adolescents are; how many 
there are in the United States; what they 
are doing; how many are normal as to grade 
and endowment; how they grow physically; 
how they develop in body and mind; how 
their physical growth and mental develop- 
ment are correlated? If you do, consult the 
six-hundred page volume entitled ‘‘The 
Psychology of Adolescence’’ * and you will 
find the answers in tables and curves — 
fifty-eight tables and eighty-four curves — 
well selected and discussed. 

But perhaps you want to know things 
about adolescents not generally expressed 
by means of figures. Then consult the chap- 
ters on the instincts of adolescents, their 
social and emotional life, their interests, 
religion, personality, and mental health. 
The author even attempts to show how to 
predict and to control their behavior. There 
are some case studies, and at the close of 
every chapter there are problems for dis- 
cussion, together with extensive reference 
lists of books, chapters, and articles. This 
volume is a mine of information and sources, 
yet a considerable part of it is devoted to 
discussion and to educational advice of the 
more or less traditional type. 

After being assured that the author has 
set before you in statistical form a true 
picture of adolescents as revealed thus far 
by scientific measurements, you may per- 
haps congratulate yourself upon the many 
exact facts you have learned, yet you may 
be in doubt as to whether you have any 

* The Psychology of Adolescence, z Fowler 

oO 


D. Brooks. . 652. Boston: ughton 
Miffiin Company. 1929. $3.00. 
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better understanding of adolescents « 
persons. The statistics convince the author 
that there is no sudden change in personal. 
ity during the adolescent period, and they 
certainly throw doubt on many of the 
extreme statements that have been made 
regarding this period of development. |i 
should be remembered, however, that while 
averages reveal significant general truths, 
they also cover up truths which are some- 
times of equal importance. For example 
measurements of school children, when 
averaged, indicate that up to twelve th: 
rate of growth is about two inches per year 
and soon afterwards increases but never 
reaches as much as three inches. Repeated 
measurements of the same individual, hov- 
ever, show that growth of four, five, six or 
even more inches per year sometimes actu- 
ally occurs, especially in the adolescent 
period. But such a year of rapid growth is 
often preceded or followed by a year oi 
very slow growth. Rapid growth does not 
occur at the same age in all children; hence 
averages of yearly measurements of man) 
children do not show him how rapidly any 
one of them has grown. The truth can b+ 
shown only by arranging individual meas- 
urements so as to make evident how man) 
had spurts of rapid growth during adoles 
cence. The same truth applies to al 
measurable traits. 

Another truth should be recognized. The 
personality as a whole may become great!) 
different because of changes in the relation: 
of traits rather than because of the amout! 
of change. The case study method needs to 
be used much more extensively by Pro- 
fessor Brooks and others before we cat 
make many safe generalizations as to ho¥ 
radical or how slight the changes in per 
sonality usually are at adolescence. It wil 
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NEW BOOKS 


be well worth while for teachers to study 
this book in connection with their own 
observations of individuals. 
E. A. Kirkpatrick 
Formerly Professor of Psychology 
Stale Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass. 


THE EVERYDAY ADOLESCENT 


AVE you ever by chance “attacked” a 
book with a highly professional title 
with an attitude of mind that here is an- 
other book which you ought to read, reluc- 
tantly allotting yourself a half hour to 
satisfy your professional conscience that 
you ought to be acquainted with its con- 
tents, and then learn to your pleasure that 
you are justifying more and more time for a 
treatise that has captivated your interest 
from the outset? “‘The Psychology of the 
\dolescent’’* will appeal to teachers, 
parents, social workers, and all who work 
with and give counsel to young people of 
the so-called adolescent period. It is a clear 
and intelligent discussion of what is known 
f our boys and girls. Its emphasis is not, 
4s is so common in these texts, on the ab- 
normal or psychopathic “‘cases’’ but on the 
attitudes and characteristics common to 
normal boys and girls of the period of 
adolescence. The generalizations are prac- 
tical and recognizable as prevalent, couched 
in language that is non-technical and unusu- 
ally readable. It is evident throughout that 
the author was thoroughly aware of the 
point of view of the adolescent, who seems 
to be before the author as a living, growing, 
developing personality. 

The first chapter begins with the meaning 
and significance of adolescence as “that 
period of life which lies between childhood 
and adulthood.” At this time the boy is 
called a “shaver” or a “‘jelly bean” and the 
irl a “flapper” or a “gawk,” and they are 

* The P. 

Appleton and Company. 1928. $2.50. 
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looked upon as passing through a “silly 
age,” beset with mystic problems attendant 
on physical, sexual, intellectual, and emo- 
tional development. 

This treatise is constructive throughout. 
It does not give undue emphasis to the 
peculiarities of the adolescent period. There 
is very little deviation to the abnormal case, 
but a clear and scientific exposition of the 
apparent and all too often erroneously 
accepted abnormal characteristics belong- 
ing to this particular period of life, with a 
forceful appeal that they be regarded and 
accepted as normalities. From a practical 
point of view all the important phases of 
adolescence — the initiation of boys and 
girls into manhood and womanhood, 
psychological “‘ weaning” versus parental 
domination, the desire for self-direction and 
occupational choice, mating and sex in- 
terests, coeducation, self-discovery and a 
life plan, the development of the personality 
leading to the “adequate adult’ — are all 
absorbingly and interestingly portrayed by 
a picture of the adolescent at various stages. 

Paut E. Principal 
Newton High School 


There must necessarily be a 
difference of opinion as to what 
is meant by the wise use of 
freedom. What should it mean 
to a mental hygienist, a parent, 
or a teacher? 


The Editor would appreci- 
ate your point of view. Will 
you write him a brief letter 
giving your opinion? Excerpts 
from these letters may be pub- 
lished in the next number of 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


THE CASE OF LAWRENCE 
Continued from page 23 


his grade, but should think more about the 
boy himself. As a result Lawrence soon 
found a security in the classroom where he 
had formerly found things that frightened 
and threatened him. 

The other boys helped, too, because Law- 
rence soon ceased to stay by himself. His 
size and weight enabled him to get on the 
football team. The boys stopped thinking 
of him as a grouch and as funny, and with- 
out knowing it they gave Lawrence his 
best reason for wanting to be big and grown- 
up instead of little. It was through his 
association with these boys, and the friend- 
ship that he established with one of them, 
that he really came to be proud of his de- 
veloping manhood instead of being ashamed 
and afraid of it. 

Lawrence himself, of course, is the one 
who should be given the most credit be- 
cause he gave faith and confidence to the 
doctor when it was hard for him to do it, 
and because he was willing to understand 
himself when it made him unhappy to do so. 
Moreover, although he wanted to overcome 
his faulty habits of behavior and thought, 
it was no easy matter to do so. 


The Result: 


With all this help Lawrence became, and 
has been for more than two years, a fine, 
happy, constant, loyal boy, who is glad that 
he is alive, is doing good school work, has 
many friends. That is the sort of a man 
Lawrence will be. 

One cannot be sure that Lawrence would 
not have worked himself through the diffi- 
culties of his adolescence and been the same 
kind of a boy that he is now, if help had not 
been given him. But one does know that 
there are many boys whose lives, both in 
their behavior and in their moods and per- 
sonality, are made harder and less success- 
ful because they never really understand 
themselves. 
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THE ADOLESCENT VIEWS 
HIS OWN PROBLEMS 


Continued from page 9 


conditions permit. It is my observation that 
this is just what the great majority of boys 
in the later teens really think about futur 
career and family life. 

With regard to the normal awakening of 
the sexual instinct at puberty, there is ; 
great difference between our boys and girk 
in that all normal boys are quite conscious 
of the meaning of sex desires and tempta- 
tions, and according to many women 
physicians, the majority of girls are not. 
This is not to deny that girls may and do 
undergo deep emotional changes which 
they do not understand. Not only is there 
difference between the outlook of the two 
sexes, but there is great individual varia- 
tion. The one general statement we can 
make to parents and teachers is that the 
physical and emotional conditions con- 
nected with the maturing sexual system 
give rise to many big and little problem 
that more or less worry many, perhaps the 
vast majority of adolescents. 

My conclusion of the whole matter is 
that parents and teachers should try to 
find out how each adolescent individual 
views his own problems and then coéperate 
with him in trying to find a satisfactory 
solution. There is no place for mass handling 
of the problems of youth. We must deal 
kindly and honestly with the individual 
adolescent with due respect to his own views 
of problems that seem to him important. 


I believe ALL children’s good 

Ef they’re only UNDERSTOOD, 

Even BAD ones ‘pears to me 

Is jes’ as good as they KIN be. 
James Whitcomb Riley 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


To be of greatest service to ils readers this magazine will do ils best to answer all questions 
wbmilled. It will publish some of the most pertinent questions and answers. Address your 
questions to the Editor of UNDERSTANDING THE CuiILp, 3 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


What can a teacher do with big, overgrown boys who scuffle in and out 
of class, handle books and materials in a noisy manner, and in general 
make nuisances of themselves? 


\early everyone who deals with adolescent boys is confronted by a problem similar to that 
tated above. In answering it, Miss Lillian M. Hoff, Director of the Special Education 
Department, State Teachers College, Salem, has attempted to get at causes. Some of 
these reside in the mental and physical make-up of the pupils; others, in the teachers 
themselves. Miss Hoff brings up the very important question as to what teachers ought 
to expect in the case of overgrown boys and also the significance of certain attitudes on 
the part of both teachers and pupils. She has not attempted to consider the problem from 


the point of view of individual pupils. Possibly some of our readers would like to carry 


the discussion further. 


It is not uncommon for such a class as 
that described in the above question to be 
most troublesome to one teacher and to be 
vell behaved and sincerely interested in 
vhool work under the guidance of another 
teacher. A difficult school program resulting 
in mental fatigue and need of physical 
aercise on the part of children will some- 
lmes weary a class into seizing irregular 
utlets for surplus energy. Occasionally 
weh a classroom situation is a carry-over 
fom a previous class where the teacher, 
for one reason or another, is below par and 
mable to hold the class to the school 
standard. 

Large boys or girls are naturally active, 
conversational, and easily encouraged to 
idd a little deliberate noise to the legitimate 
routine noise of the class room, if antago- 
uzed or challenged to do so by persistent 
correction on the part of the teacher. While 
4 capable teacher of a fair amount of 
experience usually can analyze a situation 
and act accordingly, the beginning teacher 
ot the teacher who is wearied or exasperated 
because of disposition or poor physical 
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condition does not fare so well. Converting 
a group of noisy, disorderly children into 
students of quiet demeanor, with whole- 
hearted interest in subject matter, is not 
an easy task at best. 

It is often said that a teacher will get 
from the pupils just what he or she expects. 
In a large measure this seems to be true, 
but the difficulty sometimes lies in what 
we expect. It is the hardest thing in the 
world to see yourself as others see you. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, not many of 
us try, for we take ourselves for granted, 
but children under our care are another 
matter. In our anxiety to make them 
models of perfection, if only to be a good 
recommendation for ourselves, we often 
forget to measure their capacity for per- 
fection, and our own capacity for teaching 
it. There is such a thing as expecting too 
much of a child. Large, overgrown boys are 
children, adolescent children, needing more 
subtle guidance and worthy models than 
continual correction. Of course, the line 
must be drawn somewhere between routine 
noise and deliberate mischief, but the key 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


to the situation is to prevent the mischief 
so that it is not necessary to draw the line. 

The teacher’s own state of mind, and 
what he or she expects, has much to do 
with the reaction of the pupils, for what 
one thinks will consciously or unconsciously 
be expressed in tone of voice and manner. 
Children know when the teacher is sympa- 
thetic and kindly disposed toward them 
and their bubbling enthusiasms. Genuine 
interest on the part of an instructor in the 
subject matter taught to children is con- 
tagious. Boys and girls cannot help but 
catch a little of the fire of enthusiasm. 

Perhaps one of the best ways of rejuve- 
nating your class is to rejuvenate yourself. 
Kindness, like charity, begins at home. Be 
kind but not indulgent to yourself. Plenty 
of recreation, new interests, new hobbies, 
new friends, new slants on old questions 
and problems, and further subject matter 
far beyond that included in the curriculum 
you are putting over to your classes, will 
help you to be a more skillful as well as a 
happier teacher. 

There are, of course, definite techniques 
of teaching and of classroom management 
which all teachers use to catch and hold the 
interest of pupils and to control their 
classes. These techniques are simple enough 
in themselves, but it takes self-control and 
persistence to put them into practice. 
Children allowed freedom without license 
between periods or in the intervals that 
necessarily occur in a school program will 
more readily respond to a demand for 
attention on the part of a teacher when it 
is time to begin work than children who 
have continually heard the instructor's 
voice. Children, like adults, protect them- 
selves from persistent noise by the simple 
process of shutting the noise out. They stop 
listening. Silence on the part of the teacher 
until there is absolute silence in the class- 
room before any attempt is made to speak 
to the class as a whole is much more 
effective than an attempt to drown the 
voices of the children with a louder voice. 
The voice which is soft, calm, and confident 
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will attract and hold attention more quickly 
than a loud, disagreeable voice which rp. 
flects lack of confidence and of security op 
the part of the adult in charge of the chil. 
dren. Pictures, bulletin boards with clip. 
pings from periodicals and newspaper 
related to the subject matter being taught, 
models and all manner of illustrative mate. 
rial displayed in a class room will catch thy 
eyes of inattentive pupils and occupy mind 
which might otherwise be bent on mischief, 
as well as vitalize the subject matter for th 
whole class. A teacher who gives seriou 
attention to these factors and strives to 
cultivate optimism and cheerfulness, to 
develop a kindly, sympathetic manner, t 
present subject matter in a clear and inter. 
esting way, to be firm about the big 
things that matter and to pleasantly 
tolerate the little, humdrum class annoy- 
ances, cannot do otherwise than bring 
about a change for the better in a dis 


orderly class. 


THE VISITING TEACHER DEALS 
WITH ADOLESCENTS 


Continued from page 20 


before, after a quarrel with his parents, and 
he had pretty definitely made up his mind 
that he would have to join the navy and 
see the world, for he was never, never going 
back. He was a little perplexed about how, 
at his age, he was to get accepted by the 
recruiting officer without his father’s signa- 
ture. The Headmaster, noting Svenson’s 
excellent rating in the College Preparatory 
Course, persuaded him that without too great 
a sacrifice of pride he could let the visiting 
teacher call at his home and see how matters 
there looked to an unprejudiced observer. 
First she saw the father at his place of 
business. He was an honest, upstanding 
workman, rather gentle in manner, who 
had quarreled with his son only in an effort 
to back up his wife in an ultimatum that the 
boy must do certain household chores. He 
was relieved to know that the boy was safe 
at school and asked that the visiting teacher 
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NEWS 


ve his wife. The mother was an uncompro- 
mising and severe sort of person, but wept 
with relief at hearing that her son was all 
right. She had quarreled with him only 
because it hurt her to watch him let his 
father, who had worked hard all day, do the 
jobs he should have done. 

This simple family row had seemed to all 
of them like the end of their world. The hour 
that Mrs. Svenson spent in telling the visiting 
teacher all her secret hopes 
the boy cleared the air greatly and she herself 
began to see and explain that they had been 
juite worked up over quite a trivial incident. 
The whole situation savored of a Booth Tark- 
ington tale about a seventeen-year-old boy. 
ludwig had been the principal hero at the 
beach all summer. He had returned from sun- 
shine and vacation and an admiring and 
ongenial circle of friends there to the drab 
reality of being a high-school boy in a rather 
critical family. He had ceased to be a hero or 
even a popular figure, and he had suffered 
badly from a sense of let-down. 

Somehow the school let him know what the 
family was feeling and after school he went 
around to see his father. They talked things 
out and went home together to the mother at 
supper time. The next mornin 
-alled for a word or two with the 
Young Svenson graduated from high school 
vith high honors and is now in college. Uncle 
Sam lost a sailor. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
COURSES 


The State Division of University Extension 
and the Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene are to conduct courses in mental 
hygiene as mentioned below. These courses, 
while not exclusively for teachers, have been 
planned with a view to meeting their special 


Human Relations and Mental Health. 
— Auditorium, State House, at 7.45 


Feb. 6 Mental Hy 


ten Riggs Foundation 
usting to This Confusing World 
arl M. Bowman, M.D., Boston 


Hospital 
ures 


Abraham Myerson, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Neurology, Tufts 
College Medical School 


Feb. 20 Human Fai 


Mar. 6 The Individual Delinquent 
William Healy, M.D., Director, 
— Baker Foundation 
Mar. 13 Human Relations in Industry 
Prof. Elton Mayo, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business 
Mar. 20 M ~_ the Public 
ar. en ygiene 
Health 


George H. Bigelow, M.D., Com- 
missioner, Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Health 

Mar. 27 The Program for Mental 
ea 


Winfred Overholser, M.D., As- 
sistant Commissioner, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Mental 
Diseases 

April 3 Human Relations and the Doctor 
Joseph H. Pratt, M.D., Chief of 
edical Staff, Boston Dis- 
pensary 


BROCKTON 
Personal and Social Aspects of Mental Hygiene. 
Public Library, on Thursdays, at 7.30 
P.M., beginning January 19. 
Lecturers: Samuel Tartakoff, M.D., and 
Miss Ruth M. Faulkner. 


LEOMINSTER 
Mental Hygi: of Childhood and Ado- 
giene of 


High School, on Tuesdays, at 4 P.M., 
beginning February 7. 

Lecturers: Minna Emch, M.D., Harry F. 
Percival, Miss Ruth M. Faulkner, and 
Miss Sybil Foster. 


NEW BEDFORD 
Mental Hygi of Childhood and Ado- 
giene of 


Public Library, on Fridays, at 7.15 P.M., 
beginning January 20. 

Lecturers: Miss Martha Chandler, Miss 
Ruth M. Faulkner, Miss Elizabeth W. 
Amen, Ph.D., and Miss Sybil Foster. 


NEWTON 


Child. 
Technical High School, on Tuesdays, at 
7.30 P.M., inning January 24. 
Lecturers: J. Mace Andress, Ph.D., Douglas 
A. Thom, M.D., Mrs. Tracy W. Mallory, 
Ph.D., and Henry B. Elkind, M.D. 


Detailed outlines of these courses, each of 
which consists of eight lectures, can be ob- 
tained by writing to the State Division of 
University Extension, State House, Boston. 
Registration may be made either at the first 
lecture or at the office of the Division. 
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SUBSCRIPTION Poticy OF UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD is being published for the public school teacher 
of Massachusetts. [t is their magazine and will cost them nothing. School phyg- 
cians, school nurses, members of school committees, school superintendents, and 
the faculties of State Teachers Colleges will be sent the magazine without 
charge. Members of the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene may als 
receive it free on request. 

To insure that the publication cost of this new magazine will not interfere with 
the policy of sending it free to every public school teacher in Massachusetts, it 
becomes necessary to make a small charge to all others of $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription of four numbers. 

Special rates on bulk subscriptions will be given on request. 


Note to Readers: 


Our Editorial Office Staff has gone to much trouble to compile a mailing lis 
which should include every public school teacher in the State of Massachusetts 
We want to be sure, however, that our list is accurate —- that every teacher is 
receiving this magazine and that all the addresses we are using are correct. We 
shall be very grateful if you will use the attached form to notify us of any change 
of your address, or to inform us of a teacher who is not receiving the magazine. 


To THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCLETY FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 
3 Joy Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD to: 


Check one: Change of Address (_} Non-recipient of Magazine _ 
Name and address of school in which undersigned is teaching. ......... 


Name.. 


(Residence) Street and No........ 


Town or City. ... 


If the above is a change of residence please give: 


Former Town or City. 
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For epucation is not merely a process of spread- 
ing information alluringly before the child. . . . 
It is rather the unending task of guiding the child 
to meet life situations, a far more important and 
difficult job than making facts available at ap- 
propriate times and in appropriate ways. For 
whether the child uses the facts or not, he must 
meet life as it comes to him. And note that these 
are his life situations, not ours. Hence our educa- 
tional task is not to fit him for future adult situa- 
tions but to guide him in meeting his own situa- 
tions today and tomorrow and the day after. 
— W. Epson 
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